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MARCH MEETING. 

This meeting will be held at the Public Library, Buckingham 
Palace Road, S.W., on Wednesday, March 25th. Mr. 
Reginald B. Wood will open a discussion on “ Bookbinding for 
Public Libraries.” Inspection of the library from 7.30 p.m.; 
meeting at 8. Visitors will be welcome. At this meeting Mr. 
Ernest A. Savage will move the following resolution :—‘“ That a 
brief report on the relations of the Library Association and the 
Library Assistants’ Association, during the past three years, 
with regard to the education of library assistants be read and 
circulated for discussion at the Annual Meeting, 1903; that a 
précis of all letters, with one exception, relating to the same 
subject be attached to such report, the exception, namely, a 
certain let‘er pleading for a less severe examination, and protest- 
ing against the ‘ open door,’ to be transcribed in full.” 


L.A.A. CONCERT. 

This year’s social gathering of the L.A.A. will take the 
form of a Bohemian Concert, to be held at the “ Haunch of 
Venison Hotel,” Bell Yard, Temple Bar, W.C., on Wednesday, 
March 18th, at 8 p.m. punctually. No tickets or further 
announcement will be issued. Visitors are cordially invited. 

Members who can aid musically, or with suggestions, will 
oblige by communicating, at an early date, with the Hon. Sec. 
Entertainment Committee, Mr. C. A. Bradley, Tate Central 
Library, Brixton Oval, S.W. Admission will be by programme, 
to be obtained on the evening of the concert. 


NORTH-WESTERN BRANCH. 
FEBRUARY MEETING. 

A well-attended meeting of the N.W. Branch was held in 
the Chetham’s Library, Manchester, on Wednesday, the 18th, 
Mr. J. D. Dickens presiding. 

The paper, by Ella F. Corwen, “Some Fads and Fallacies 
in Library Work,” was read and discussed, though not many 
debatable points were found, 
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Mr. H. W. Kirk afterwards conducted the members round 
the Library and surroundings, telling, briefly, the history of the 
Institution and its contents, as each of the various rooms were 
entered. 

The thanks of the meeting were tendered to the Feoffees for 
their kind permission to meet in such an historic place as 
Chetham’s, and to Mr. Kirk for obtaining the permission, and 
for the Illustrated Manual and Guide, which each one was 
permitted to take away as a memento of the visit. 

It was decided to hold the meetings on Tuesday and 
Wednesday evenings alternately, these two days being at the 
head of the poll of members for the most convenient day on 
which they could attend the mcctings. 


MARCH MEETING——-CHANGE OF DATE. 


The March meeting will be held on Wednesday, 25th inst., 
at 7.30 p.m., in the Central Library, Oldham, when Mr. F. W. 
B. Haworth will read a paper on “ The Educational Basis of the 
Free Library Movement”’ and, if time permits, the paper read 
by Mr. Rees (Chairman of the L.A.A.) at the January meeting of 
the Library Association. This paper, and the discussion on it, 
appears in the February “ Library Association Record.’ 

The Central Library, Union Street, Oldham, is only three 
minutes’ walk from the Central Station (L. & Y. Rly.), and 
Clegg Street (G.C. and L. & N.W. Rly.). Trains from Victoria, 
Manchester, at 6.8, 6.27, and 6.50 p.m. 

Any member desirous of arriving earlier, in order to visit the 
Annual Spring Exhibition of Pictures, in the Art Gallery, will be 
welcome. The secretary would be pleased to receive notification 
of any such intention. 

Return trains: 10.12, and 10.27; arriving at Manchester 
10.30, and 11.0 p.m. 

Subscriptions to the N.W. Branch are due, and should be 
paid as early as possible to the treasurer Mr. Wm. Crompton, 
Y.M.C.A. Library, 56, Peter Street, Manchester. 





FEBRUARY MEETING AT WEST HAM. 

It is seldom our good fortune to have the pleasure of 
recording such a meeting as this, and we yearn for the days 
when they will be more frequent. A full hundred of members 
and friends (including a good sprinkling of ladies) presented 
themselves todo honour to Mr. Cotgreave’s invitation. Members 
arrived from all parts of London by omnibus, tram, train and 
bicycle, and the reputation of the West Ham Annual Meeting 
was easily maintained. While waiting for the commencement 
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of the proceedings the members availed themselves of the 
opportunity to inspect the really palatial library with its handsome 
fittings, artistic decorations, and unique equipment in the way of 
library appliances. 

At about 7.15 p.m. substantial refreshments were partaken 
of in the Reference Library, after which, for a short time, general 
conversation was indulged in, the gentlemen regaling themselves 
with the fragrant weed thoughtfully provided by the host. At 
8.30 the real business of the evening began, Mr. Z. Moon, of 
Leyton, presiding. The formal proceedings ended, Mr. 
Cotgreave rose and, regretting the absence of his chairman, 
who was ill, extended a cordial welcome to the members and 
friends of the L.A.A. He said the meeting was an annual 
pleasure to him, and he hoped to be able to welcome the 
Association every year as long as he was spared. He was 
grateful for such a hearty appreciation of his efforts to entertain. 
He had a great regard for the L.A.A., and, passing on to the 
Education question, expressed the opinion that he believed in 
practical experience, and not in persons crawling in through the 
back door with certificates for theoretical knowledge. To the 
surprise of many, Mr. Cotgreave said that in his young days he 
had been a sailor, and described the system adopted by the 
Admiralty in constituting examinations, by which a man with 
little practical experience, but having a store of * book learning ” 
could pass over the heads of men with invaluable experience but 
deficient theoretical knowledge. Not that he wished to deprecate 
theoretical education, but he felt that without due practical 
experience a man could not succeed as he should. He recom- 
mended assistants to attend the classes provided for them, and, 
as the librarian of the future must be a cultured man, hard study 
must supplement all the work in the library, if the proper degree 
of success was to be attained. Mr. Moon, after commenting 
on the meeting as a hardy annual for edification and delectation, 
and expressing himself a believer in combination and association 
for the improvement of the individual, called on Mr. T. W. 
Glazier to read his Essay, entitled: “ Anticipated Developments 
of Library Practice,” which had obtained the 1902 Cotgreave 
Prize. 

The Essay opened a number of points concerning stocktaking, 
fines, charges for tickets or vouchers, rates, typewriting, printing, 
open access, catalogues, classification, lady assistants, and other 
cognate matters. A vigorous discussion was maintained by 
Messrs. Hatcher, Hogg, McDougall, Philip, Rees, Rivers, Savage, 
P. H. Wood, and Thorne. A vote of thanks to Mr. Glazier, for 
his Essay, was proposed by Mr. Chambers, who narrated the 
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conditions of the competition, and seconded by Mr. Harris. On 

the motion of Mr. Rees, supported by Mr. F. Meaden Roberts, 

the hearty thanks of the Association were accorded to Mr. 

Cotgreave for his hospitality ; to the Council for their welcome 

and permission to meet at the Library; and to the West Ham 

staff for their unselfish devotion to the comforts and requirements 
of all present. This was carried with enthusiasm. On the 
motion of Mr. Savage, seconded by Mr. Bullen, the thanks of 
the Association were then offered to Mr. Moon for presiding, 

At the close of the meeting members were presented with copies 

of Mr. Cotgreave’s valuable ‘ Contents-Subject Index,” a much 

appreciated souvenir of a memorable gathering. W. B. T. 

STUDY CIRCLE. 

A distinct improvement in quality is noticeable in the answers to the 
January questions. As regards Question (7) this was, perhaps, to be 
expected, for the weekly time-sheet is, to most assistants, the object of 
careful study. A rather general mistake has been to assign hours to the 
librarian, who can rarely be counted upon to keep them. In Question (8) 
the usual fault was to calculate on the assumption that no books are larger 
than crown 8vo., and, therefore, over-estimating the capacity of the library. 
At least ten inches all round should be taken as the average height for 
shelves. Most students appear unable, or unwilling, to look beyond the 
pale of their own experience. As they can deal with ideal conditions and 
use imagination to infuse spirit into their grasp of practical principles, this 
adherence to the beaten track is a little disappointing. 

Aedifico (7) 8.—A carefully inequitable arrangement. Apportions hours 
to librarian. Keeps on seven of staff after lending department has 
closed. On Monday two come at 9 a.m., on Wednesday four, on 
Saturdays four one week and two the next. Why? 

(8) 16.—Good. 

Constantia (7) 15.—Very elaborate. To the individual assistant no two 
days are alike. It is a better principle to alter meal times as little as 
possible. 

(8) 13.—Impossible to get ten shelves all round in presses 8-ft. 
high. Floor space wasted in open access plan. 

Local Boy (7) 12.—Arrangement not good. Four assistants in reference 
department too many. More time off should be allowed, and there is 
no need for so many on duty between 9 and 10 p.m. 

(8) 15.—Indicator plan good, but open access wasteful. Num- 
ber of shelves to a press should have been given. 

Nil Desperandum (7) 15.—See reply to Constantia. It is possible to 
arrange a time-sheet so that each assistant should commence work and 
go to his meals at the same hour at least five days out of six. 

(8) 10.—Capacity over-rated. Floor space wasted. 

Papyrus (7) 12. Badly arranged. A ruled time-sheet is preferable, as it 
shows at a glance what assistants are on duty at any particular time. 
Juniors ought not to be left in sole charge of departments. With two 
attendants an assistant on duty in the news-room ought not to be 
required. 

(8) 12.—Presses of 32-ft. are far too long, and 2-ft. is an excessive 
width. Plan (b) allows only 3-ft. between presses, whereas the open 
access system demands at least 4-ft. 
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Retwal (7) 17.—Neat and accurate, but librarian should not be counted 
on staff. 

(8) 18.—Very good, but in open access plan the supervision would 

| not be very efficient. 

Stalky (7) 15.—Much care has evidently been taken with this answer, 
but in his anxiety to give the same number of hours to each assistant, 
Stalky brings most of the staff on duty at 9 on Wednesday, when they 
are not required. Juniors should not be left in charge of ref. Two 
hours for dinner is scarcely practicable or requisite. 

(8) 12.—Particulars too meagre. We wanted actual figures, 
number of shelves to a press, etc., not approximations. 

Temporal Power (7) 5.—The staff of ten includes the librarian. The 
library opens at 9 and the assistants arrive at 9.30. On Thursday the 
only assistant in the library goes to tea from 4 to 5.15, leaving the 
building to look after itself. 

(3) 5.—Even if this student has no books to guide him 
and has to rely upon his own unaided intelligence, it is difficult to 
excuse such answers as these. ‘'10-ft. presses, seven shelves to a 
press (sic.), total book capacity 20,000,”’ is the sum total of his ideas 
on the question. Five minutes thought and a foot rule would have 
prevented such an exhibition. 





QUESTIONS. 

(11).—Write an essay (about 500 words) explaining the Dewey classifica- 
tion, pointing out its peculiarities, and what you consider to be its 
disadvantages. 

(12).—Given a lending library where the books are closely classified upon 
the shelves, describe its working on an indicator system, explaining 
the charging and how to deal with additions. The same book number 
should be used for cataloguing, shelving, and for the indicator. 
Answers should be sent not later than the 25th inst. to Mr. R. B. 

Wood, Public Library, Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W., signed by 

a pseudonym. 


ANTICIPATED DEVELOPMENTS OF LIBRARY 
PRACTICE. 
By T. W. GLazier. 

With reference to library practice anticipations are to be 
regarded more as suggestions, and as such will probably meet 
with little approval from members of the profession ; but, never- 
theless, if probability holds a place in one’s anticipations, the 
possibility of them becoming future actualities may be reason- 
ably entertained. One might dilate at much leigth upon a vast 
number of appliances and contrivances peculiar to the library 
world which bid fair to expand and develop new phases during 
the next few years, but space allows only sufficient license to 
deal with a few prominent features. 

In his recently published and most excellent paper upon 
South African libraries, the Librarian of Kimberley incidentally 
states that, “In the case of large towns each library is con- 
sidered on its merits, and a fixed grant is made in aid of general 
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revenue, while special grants may be made in aid of Building 
Funds, Reference Libraries, &c.””. Then, although the system of 
levying a general rate is not in vogue among our Colonial 
colleagues, and existing conditions are admittedly much dis. 
similar, if the Government of Cape Colony is able to provide a 
yearly grant for its libraries, surely it is not too much to 
anticipate a like provision being made for those of the Mother 
Country by our own Government in the near future ? 

The amount of rate levied in support of the maintenance of 
the Public Libraries Acts differs in many boroughs, and much 
comment is made upon the point. It would not, therefore, be 
surprising if one common levy is made throughout the United 
Kingdom ; a very probable development of the future. 

The practice of lecturing in libraries has advanced much of 
late years, and although there is still a strong diversity of opinion 
among librarians as to lecturing being within the province of 
their profession, yet it is not assuming too much to predict the 
universality of the movement and to regard the lecturing librarian 
as a compulsion of the future, for few places of any standing can 
afford to dispense with this educational effort to promote the 
interests of their inhabitants. 

In many boroughs numbers of inhabitants reside at a con- 
siderable distance from their libraries, a drawback which no 
doubt deters many of them from availing themselves of the 
privileges and aids which such institutions confer. Obviously, 
then, something is needed to bring these outlying districts into 
closer touch, and this matter has already occupied attention in 
some towns; the solution being found in travelling vans. It is 
likely, then, that in time to come nearly every library will 
possess a van for distributing and collecting books among 
residents living outside a certain radius; in fact, miniature 
travelling libraries somewhat akin to Mudie’s, but of a more 
elevated status, and with the difference of the yearly subscrip- 
tion. 

The educational value of our libraries is becoming recog- 
nised more every year, and in a few more will attain the same 
recognition as in America, becoming the habitual resorts of all 
scholars and students. As this progresses, no doubt colleges 
and schools of all grades will be brought into closer contact 
than at present, and means be devised whereby all students 
above a certain age will be able to obtain access and to make 
use of the books, special facilities being given to those seeking 
special information, or pursuing some particul: 

In nearly all public reading-rooms the floors are of wood, 
which it is well known fosters much disease, more danger ol 


r branch of study. 
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infection being liable from this source, owing to the variety of 
individuals using the rooms, than might generally be supposed. 
This leads us to look for the tiled or stone paved floor in the 
libraries of the future, which, although requiring a greater out- 
lay at first, will undoubtedly prove more economical in every 
way than the old ‘ wooden” method. 

Most institutions close fora short period (generally a week) 
at “ stocktaking ” time, and, indeed, it is necessary if the stock 
is to be correctly and systematically checked. Unfortunately, 
however, the average borrower cannot recognise this, possessing 
as he does the tendency to regard the library in the light of a 
grocer’s shop, where the tradesman simply counts his pots of 
jam and jots the total down in a book, and this idea reluctantly 
compels us to forsee the future compulsory opening of lending 
departments during this none too pleasant, but most necessary, 
function of a librarian’s duties. Not a desirable anticipation. 

Some institutions publish monthly or quarterly journals 
containing matters of general interest to the library and lists of 
additional works added, with detailed annotations, and, as the 
practice seems to be much appreciated, no doubt all librarians 
will gradually adopt it. 

In most boroughs the libraries are empowered to make a 
small charge for borrowers vouchers and to exact fines for the 
detention of books beyond the period allowed for reading, but 
these methods find little popularity, being regarded by the public 
somewhat as impositions, and a few years hence will see them no 
more, the compulsory free issue of the voucher and, perhaps, 
the temporary suspension of tickets, or something of a similar 
nature, displacing them. 

There is ample scope for development in the matter of 
shelf classification. Existing methods each, of course, find 
many advocates, but te system has yet to be found, it is not yet, 
and there is room for a Solomon to arise in this department of 
library work with a plan which will meet the requirements of the 
future. Let us anticipate. 

The “ closed,” “‘ open access,”’ and other systems have each 
aroused their Goliaths in the past, and much challenging has 
passed between the hosts as to their respective merits, but it is 
likely that during years to come an amalgamation of forces will 
take place; for a house divided against itself cannot stand. 
Possibly the solution may be the joint use of the “ closed” and 
“open”? methods; the closed system being used for the 
irrepressible fiction readers, and the open shelves for the benefit 
of those who read literature, the indicator being retained as 
being the best possible record of issued books. This is the 
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much more probable should the libraries become at any time 
aided by the State, for a uniformity of principles and methods 
will be desirable 

Many members of the profession object to the card 
catalogue, some to the printed catalogue, and nearly all to the 
class list; but in many long established libraries with an ever 
increasing stock, future days may see these three going hand in 
hand. For it is evident that the fiction-reading public will have 
its printed list or key, and the only solution (which is to prevent 
an impossible printing bill) will be the combination of the card 
catalogue and cheap class list for the non-fictional portions of the 
stock ; thus utilising all three systems. 

With the innovation of the typewriter has gone to a large 
extent the old method of handwriting in many branches of the 
profession. Committee work, office work, and cataloguing all 
call for the exactness and legibility of the skilful typist’s work, 
and excepting, perhaps, the entries made at the issuing desk, 
practically everything will in future be typewritten. Even the 
smallest branch library may have its typewriter, and the typist 
assistant will no doubt be a compelled evolution of the days to 
come. 

Some central institutions are connected by telephone with 
their branches, a very useful and expense saving mode of com- 
munication, and probability points to every central building being 
so connected in the future. Electric lighting will, of course, 
also become general, and in buildings possessing more than one 
floor we may see lifts being utilised in preference to stairs. We 
may look forward also to some improved mode of heating, for 
the modes now generally in use leave much to be desired, the 
most commom complaints being of the time which it takes to 
heat even a small building properly, and of the stuffy atmosphere 
which is produced. 

Perhaps in large towns each central library may possess its 
own printing machines and staff, and all printing for itself and 
branches be carried out “upon the premises.” The same may 
be observed with regard to the establishment of a binding depart- 
ment in such places; both surely economical plans after the first 
outlay? Juvenile reading-rooms, too, will probably be more 
generally established than at present. 

One development of the future is sure. Hitherto the Public 
Library in this country has been regarded more in the light of 
recreational than educational institution, but this view is rapidly 
changing, and the fact that it ts an educational factor of the 
people’s interests is fast being recognised, and in a few years its 
position will rival that of the American Public Library. 
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Now that the Library Association has adopted the welcome 
though somewhat belated, plan of issuing professional certificates, 
it is plain to see that future appointments will fall largely upon 
assistants holding these evidences of capability, and those possess- 
ing none of these will stand small chance of attaining the tree- 
top of the profession. It is not, perhaps, beyond the range of 
this essay to mention this, and to also anticipate a keen competi- 
tion for these awards of merit. 

Coming to our last item in this list of anticipations we 
behold a gloomy horizon, beyond which lies the question of the 
“ Female assistant.”’ Of late years many towns and boroughs 
have acquired the services of female assistants for the obvious 
reasons that they may be procured at a much lesser wage, and 
that (as a London committee-man recently expressed it) “the 
employment of females in tne library keeps the staff constantly 
young and fresh.” A pleasing prospect truly, but one that 
hardly serves the public interest. It smacks rather too much of 
the fancy shop. In places where the female assistant is employed 
the staff is constantly changing, and the wealth of knowledge 
stored in the volumes behind the counter practically lost to the 
people. For it is only the maintenance of a permanent staff, 
which can become acquainted (through a fairly long stay among 
the books) with the riches of the particular library in which they 
are employed, which can serve the interests of the information- 
seeking borrowers. 

But whatever opinions exist on this matter of female 
employment in libraries, it isno use disguising the fact that, like 
many other professions, ours bid fair to be over-run by the 
irrepressible female. For the whole matter is a question of 
finance after all, and to committees finance is everything, even to 
the expense of incompetent labour. 

One gleam of hope stands out for our sex, and that is, that 
at least committees must draw the line at employing female 
porters. There is always that refuge for the poor mere male. 
But—let us here cease to anticipate. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
DeaR Mr. EpITor, 

The February meeting at West Ham, at which my Essay was 
read and discussed, appeared to me (apart from the kind hospitality of our 
host, Mr. Cotgreave) to be chiefly characterised by the absence of common 
sense criticism, and the presence of individuals whose chief object was 
apparently to pose as mines of information on the library world in general, 
and their own sphere of action in particular. 

The fact that a semi-apology was made prior to the reading, expressing 
regret that the Essay dealt more with retrospection than anticipation, was 
mostly ignored by those taking part in the discussion, and the information 
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disbursed by one critic respecting the already established travelling vans 
etc., in some libraries (of which he proudly gave the names), was bestowed 
with a liberality as beautiful as it was superfluous. 

Among other points, umbrage was taken (owing, | presume, to thi 
presence of some members of the fair sex), at my usage of the term fe 
assistants. It appeared that only the term Jady assistants was alloy 
able. 1 admire chivalry, but it might be pointed out that asthe Government 
uses the term female when announcing its official examinations for the 
enrolment of its /ady employees, it could hardly have been a matter of such 
importance for discussion that a humble individual as myself should see fit 
to use it also. 

For the rest of the discussion which took place, Mr. Editor, I have 
nothing to remark: nothing of value was brought forward which could 
possibly cause me to retract the opinions embodied in my Essay One 
thing, however, which caught my attention when iistening to the views of 
our members, was the total lack of unity which betrayed itself. If, instead 
of placing their ideas in constant combat, they were to amicably compare 
them, debate upon them from all points, and manfully sink individual 
opinions beneath the scale which shows its advantage for the general good 
then we should have unity, and this means strength. With strength what 
can we not do? Unity among ourselves will do more to attain the objects 
for which our Association was founded than any amount of biased 
discussion. 


Yours very sincerely, Mr. Editor 
T. W. GLAZIER, 
Tate Central Library, Streatham 


To THE Epitor or The Library Assistant. 
DEAR Sir, 

Every year a number of members of the Library 
Assistants’ Association are promoted to what has been callec 
the “‘ Upper House,” and it has occurred to me that it would be 
a good thing if they came together at least once a year, say, at 
the Annual Meeting of the Library Association, for social and 
professional purposes. An Association of “ Old Boys of the 
L.A.A.” would have a sphere of influence which would constantly 
increase, and which could render great service to the cause of 
professional education. 

Yours truly, 
AMICUS. 


To THE Epitor oF The Library Assistant. 
Sir, 

Permit me to protest against the mis-statement con- 
cerning myself, made in your report of the January meeting of 
the Library Association, in your last number. I did no# state 
that “I was heartily sick and tired of the whole business,” i.e., 
of the Education Question, nor make any remark of a similar 
sort in such a connection. It is a simple fabrication, and 
decency would suggest an apology—for which I wait, 
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The other unfairly and misleading reported statement of 
mine I pass, leaving the reporter to reconcile it with his own 
idea of good faith—such as it may be. 


Faithfully yours, 
L. STANLEY JAST. 

[We very much regret the tone of Mr. Jast’s letter, as not only in 
our own opinion, but in the opinion of others present, the report is a perfectly 
correct one. We think it more than likely that Mr. Jast’s recollection of what 
he did say is confused by his remembrance of what he perhaps intended 
tosay. Be that as it may, we do not feel called upon to reply to charges 
of bad faith and want of decency.—Eb.] 


NEW MEMBERS. 


Senior.—Messrs. E. Mae, Brighton; A. C. Piper, Brighton; R. W. 
Brown, Northampton; B. J. Frost, East Ham; F. Jackson, Pendleton 
Branch Library, Salford. 

Junior.—Mr. A. FiEcp, Brighton. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Kimberley.—We have received from Mr. Dyer a copy of the Diamond 
Fields Advertiser, in which appears a paragraph on the number of women 
applying for posts in South Africa. One would-be emigrant applied for a 
billet as librarian in an important South African library, and supported her 
application on the sole plea of having read a great deal of fiction, and of 
liking such reading! The modest salary which was expected in return for 
a course of novel reading was to amount to from £20 to £25 amonth! The 
writer goes on to say that few realise the cost of living out there, and the 
difficulties to be overcome by those who emigrate in search of a living, and 
the manner in which there, as elsewhere, the unfit, whether physically or 
mentally, go to the wall. 

Exeter.—We learn that the City Librarian, Mr. H. Tapley Soper, 
has lately issued a list of recent additions to the library, which has been 
very favourably commented upon in the local Press. 

Chelsea.—The Borough Council propose abolishing the necessity for 
a guarantor’s signature, the personal guarantee of the borrower being 
accepted as sufficient. To guard against losses under such a system it is 
suggested that a common insurance fund should be established by the 
metropolitan boroughs. 

Stepney.—The Board of Guardians have decided to approach Mr. 
Carnegie for a grant in aid of a school library. As there is no question of 
the application of the Acts in a case of this kind, the issue may be watched 
with interest. 

Dover.—Marylebone is not the only place which is disposed to 
examine a little closely Mr. Carnegie’s gifts. At a meeting of the Dover 
Corporation on Tuesday there was an animated discussion as to whether 
the town ought to accept the American millionaire’s offer of £10,000 for a 
public library building under the usual conditions. There was much dis- 
cussion amongst the members as to whether it was desirable that the town 
should allow its hands to be forced. On a vote being taken on a motion to 
refer the matter to a committee for favourable consideration the numbers 
were found to be equal. The tie was decided by the Mayor giving his vote 
in fayour of the proposal.—London Argus, Feb. 14th, 
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Society of Public Librarians.—A mecting of this Society was held 
at the Bishopsgate Institute on Wednesday, February 4th, when Mr. 
C. W. F. Goss, the hon. secretary, read a paper entitled, ‘‘ Are our Public 
Libraries sufficiently attractive to the working classes?’’ Mr. Goss 
reviewed the possible extension of Public Library work, and held that the 
secret of the success of a library lies in the essentially popular nature of 
its work, and that by centralizing the various activities of each borough the 
good work done would be enormous as compared with that accomplished 
in a town where such interests are widely separated. 

Hammersmith.—Six firms of architects have been invited to send in 
designs for the proposed central library building, the outcome of Mr. 
Carnegie’s generosity. 

King’s Heath and Moseley.—Although it is eight months ago since 
Mr. Carnegie presented this district with £3,000 for the erection of a 
library, we understand from the daily Press that the authorities have been 
unable to obtain a site yet. 

NEW BOOKS, &c. 

“A Guide to the Best Historical Novels and Tales.” By 
JONATHAN Nigextp. Pp. 156. 2nd Edition. 1902. 8vo. 
5s. net. London: Elkin Matthews. 

A very carefully selected list of Historical Novels, divided into centuries 
and giving the title, author, publisher, and subject. Nearly 200 are given 
as dealing with the 18th century. Then follows a supplementary list of 
notable novels, which, while not strictly ‘‘ Historical,’’ in some way repre- 
sent by-gone periods. Two suggested courses of reading (juvenile) are 
given covering English History from the Norman Conquest for boys and 
girls respectively. It is equipped with a Bibliography and indexes to the 
titles and authors mentioned. Baker’s ‘‘ Handbook to Fiction’’ (1899) 
does not appear in the Bibliography. The work will be a valuable aid to 
librarians. 

Morley College Magazine. February. 

Chorley Public Library: Third Annual Report. Epwarp 
McKnieut, Librarian. 

Pratt Institute Free Library, Brooklyn, New York: Co-operative 
Bulletin. January and February. Contains a_ reading 
list on the Pre-Wagnerian Opera. | 

NOTICES. 

All subscriptions are now due, and should be forwarded at 
onceto the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. W. G. Chambers, Public Library, 
Woolwich, S.E. 

All matter for April Journal should be sent to the Hon. 

Editor before March 20th. 

All other communications should be addressed to the Hon. 


Secretary, Mr. G. E, Roebuck, Pusriic Lisrary, 236, CABLE 
StrREET, E, 
















NEW TECHNICAL WORKS. 


ry " Sealing- Waxes, Wafers, and other Adhesives for the House- 
hold, Office, Workshop and Factory. By H. C. Sranpace. 
Crown 8vo. 96 pp. 1902. 5s. net. 


i id India-Rubber and Gutta-=Percha in their Botanical, Mechanical, 


Chemical and Electrical Aspects. Translated from the French 
by J.G. McIntosH. Royal 8vo. 412 pp. 1903. 12s. 6d. net. 

© Evaporating, Condensing and Cooling Apparatus. Explana- 
tions, Formulze and Tables for Use in “ ractice,. By. E. 
HavussBranpb. Translated from German by A. C. Wricut, M.A., 
B.Sc. 400 pp. Demy 8vo. 1903. 10s. 6d. net. 

mber. A Comprehensive Study of Wood in all its Aspects 

(Commercial and Botanical), showing the different Applications 
and Uses of Timber in Various Trades, etc. Translated from 
the French by Paut CHARPENTIER. Royal 8vo. 179 Illustra- 
tions. About 500 pp. 12s. 6d. net. 

» The Manufacture of Preserved Fruits and Sweetmeats. A 
Handbook of all the Processes for the Preservation of Flesh, 
Pruit and Vegetables, andi for the Preparation of Dried Fruit, 
Dried Vegetables, Marmalades, Fruit-Syrups and Fermented 
Beverages, and of all kinds of Candies, Candied Fruit, Sweet- 
meats, Rocks, Drops, Dragées, Pralines, etc. By A. HousNner. 
28 Ill. Translated from the German. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

ink Manufacture. Including Writing, Copying, Lithographic, 

Marking, Stamping, and Laundry Inks. By Sicmunp LEHNER. 
Translated from the German of the Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
16 pp. - 5s, net. 

sfosmetics. Translated from the German by Dr. THEOpoR 

: KoLLerR. Crown 8vo. 262 pp. 5s. net. 

: Science of Iron. The Constitution of Iron 
Alloys and Slags. Translated from the German of Haunns 
FREIHERR V. JUPTNER. 550 pp. Demy 8vo. 11 Plates and 

10 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 

“A Treatise on the Art of Glass Painting. Prefaced with a 

q Review of Ancient Glass by E. R. SurrFiinc, demy 8vo, 140 pp, 
1 colored plate and 37 illustrations. 7/6 net. 


alogue. Containing full particulars of above Books, also Books for the 
Leather, Pottery, Glass, Textile, Dyeing, Paper, Timber, Decorating and 
other Trades. Post Free. 


ESCOTT, GREENWOOD & Go., Publishers, 
3 19 budgate /Hill, bondon, E.C. 






























SPECIAL—TO LIBRARIANS. 


Books Supplied and Bound from the Quire, in 
flexible Pigskin, Morocco, or a Sanitary Washable 
Cloth specially manufactured for us. 





GUARANTEE: 
We guarantee that our Binding will outlast the Book. 


BOOKS RE-BOUND. READERS’ TICKETS 
IN LEATHER OR CLOTH. 





Solid Leather Reading Covers, made in one piece, without 
Lining or Stitches; practically indestructible. 


An Inexpensive Reading Cover in our Sanitary 
Washable Cloth. 








One of the many Testimonials received by 
“ CHELSEA PuBtic LIBRARIES,” 


De cember 3rd, 7 896. 


Messrs. Banting & Son have been the bookbinders to these Libraries 
from the commencement, in 1888, and have given every satisfaction. 





Their work is lasting, reasonable in price, and carefully carried out. 

The fact that they are binders under contract to a large number 
of Public Libraries is sufficient proof that in this particular line they 
are difficult to beat. 





J. HENRY QUINN, 


Chief Librarian a 


PARTICULARS, PRICES, AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


J. BANTING & SON 


Bookbinders and Booksellers, 
KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, LONDON. 
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